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and in detail the large and small principles underlying dry farming, and presents 
a full and adequate treatment of the subject for the novice as well as the expert. 

The several chapters discuss the problems of rainfall and climate for dry 
farming, the character of soils in dry farming areas, the methods of storing water 
in the soils and of regulating evaporation, the processes and needs of tillage, the 
character and composition of dry farm crops, the relation of dry farming to 
irrigation, and the present status of dry farming in the world. The history of 
the development is outlined and a good bibliography is included. 

The book is well written and generally well illustrated, except for occasional 
indistinct cuts. It is complete and practical, and everywhere shows the hand 
of an expert who has done muoh for the development of a method of tillage 
and cropping that has greatly increased the availability of our western lands. 
Dry farming has its limits, its followers will have their disappointments, but dry 
farmers who follow the author's suggestions will win out when it is possible to 
do so. Farmers in humid regions, who believe that tillage is only to kill weeds, 
will learn much of help to them from this exposition of a method that seems at 
first not to concern them — for dry farming is in large part exaggerated soil tillage. 

This book, by a master of his subject, ranks among the best of our recent popu- 
lar, scientific and practical agricultural books. Richard Elwood Dodge. 

The Story of Cotton and the Development of the Cotton States. Bv Eugene 
Clyde Brooks, x and 370 pp. Ills. Rand, McNally & Co., New York, 
1911. 75 cents. %y 2 x 5. 
The increasing demand that our schools come into closer contact with in- 
dustrial life has been difficult to meet because of the lack of such books as this. 
The history of the cultivation of cotton in Europe, the introduction of cotton 
culture into the United States and the development of the manufacture of cotton 
cloth are the main themes. The book presents a consecutive and logical account 
of the development of clothing and the facts that led to cotton as the "King 
of clothing." While the treatment, in a large degree, is historical and economic, 
the various phases of the activities incident to the culture and manufacture of 
cotton and the evolution in the art of manufacturing after the war are discussed. 
A comprehensive view of the commercial importance of the plant to the world, 
the science of its cultivation, and its varieties and by-products is also given. 

R. M. Brown. 
TEACHING AND METHODOLOGY 

Geographical Note Books. By Richard Elwood Dodge. Books I-IV. 32 pp. 
and maps in each. Atkinson, Mentzer& Co., New York, 1912. lOJ^xSeach. 
Teachers of grade geography have to thank Professor Dodge for putting 
on the market a thoroughly practical series of note books at such a remarkably 
low price as to be within the reach of most schools. The books give laboratory 
exercises with outline and relief maps of continents, countries and smaller divi- 
sions. The questions are skilfully planned to bring out in a clear, interesting 
way important relations, such as position, size and direction, among cities, 
states, countries, continents, climatic belts, oceans, etc. Experience has shown 
that they attain high success in holding the interest of the pupils, in helping 
to establish large geographical truths, and in supporting modern thought by 
making geography a reasoning subject. ' Sumner W. Cushing. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

L'TJomo secondo le Origin!, I'Antlchita, Ie Varlazlonl e la Dlstribuzlone 

Geografica: Sistema Naturale di Classificazione. Di G. Sergi. xxvii 

and 421 pp. Map, ills. Fratelli Bocca, Torino, 1911. Lire 20, 10x6}^. 

Professor Sergi is a bold and original anthropologist whose works are too 

little appreciated outside of Italy, though most English-reading students are 

familiar with his "Mediterranean Race." That is, however, only one, and by 

no means the most important,' in a very long series of books and pamphlets which 

mark the steady advance of a gradually maturing system. In "L'Uomo" 

Professor Sergi's theory and method have reached their full development and the 

book is undoubtedly one of the most important which have appeared for many 

years. It is to be hoped that it will soon be translated and made accessible to 
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all biologists and anthropologists. The formidable terminology will certainly 
terrify all dilettanti, but it will not deter real students, especially if they are 
familiar with the style and classification employed in botany and zoology. 

For the foundation of the Sergian system is the perfectly sound axiom that 
physical anthropology is only a branch of biology. The axiom is universally 
admitted — and almost universally neglected. Sergi has fulminated for years 
against the prevalent idolatry of measurements and indices with all the artificial 
divisions and arbitrary classifications which result from it. But the old tradi- 
tion has been too strong. Now, however, that we have arrived at a stage when 
physical anthropology is appropriated by professors of mathematics, so that 
it seems to be more closely allied to meteorology or astronomy than to the study 
of living forms, it is time that we should halt and listen to the man who has long 
warned us that we were straying. "A tutti i concetti vaghi e incoerenti io 
voglio sostituire determinazioni reali derivate da osservazioni morfologiche 
su i molteplici gruppi umani e una sistemazione naturale." 

It is a gigantic task, the scientific classification of all the human inhabitants 
past and present of this globe; only a man of untiring industry and of wide and 
deep experience could attempt it. These qualities his most implacable opponents 
must admit that Sergi possesses. I would go further and say that he possesses 
also that rare gift which is indispensable to great works of synthesis, the power, 
namely, of intuitive divination which forms hypotheses not susceptible of immediate 
verification but ultimately justified, inasmuch as they are based upon the un- 
analyzable instinct of a mind steeped to the core in the processes and laws of 
science. The success or failure of such a great work of systematization must, 
in fact, depend to a great extent upon the powers and abilities of the man who 
undertakes it. There are no objective laws except those which he discovers, 
no standards or rules but those which are dictated by the nature of the material 
as it presents itself to his mind. And therefore it is impossible to pass any judg- 
ment until the whole scheme is complete. This is the reason why it has never 
been easy fairly to estimate the value of the preceding studies which have led 
up to "L'Uomo." Not until this book appeared have we had a full exposition 
of the Sergian theory, on which nevertheless the whole logical structure of the 
author's earlier work was based. It should now be the duty of every sincere 
and fair-minded anthropologist to study it without prejudice or parti pris 
and to test it patiently and sympathetically. "Specie e variety umane" was 
the title of a work of Sergi's in which fourteen years ago he advanced the prin- 
cipal views upon which his work is founded. In "The Mediterranean Race," 
in "Africa," "Asia," "Europa," as well as in numerous minor works he has 
developed and extended them. "Specie e varieta umane" is a fighting title, 
for there is scarcely an anthropologist in recent years who has not tacitly or 
explicitly assumed that homo sapiens is a single species. And yet Darwin did 
not consider the matter to be outside the field of argument — on the contrary, 
in his "Descent of Man" (Part 1, Chap. 7). he musters very powerful arguments 
foi the view that there may be several species, and evidently inclines to go 
as far himself as to admit the existence of sub-species. But all that we have 
learned since Darwin's day certainly does not weaken the case for sub-species 
or species among the Hominidse; rather the numerous discoveries of primi- 
tive and fossil man might be considered to have strengthened it. Nevertheless, 
the assumption is always made that because the human inhabitants of every part 
of the world seem to be capable of interbreeding and producing fertile offspring, 
therefoie, they must belong to a single species. This is forcing the conception 
of species beyond anything that is warranted by the writings either of Darwin 
or of Wallace. At the head of his preliminary chapter of " Dichiarazioni," 
Sergi prints Darwin's definition of species and devotes many pages to a triumphant 
demolition of the prevalent view. He argues on general grounds that the true 
definition of species does not necessarily imply incapacity to produce fertile 
hybrids, and on particular grounds that our knowledge as to the interbreeding 
of human types is too deficient to prove anything one way or the other. Both 
fines of argument are unquestionably sound; and it should be remembered that 
in the realms of zoology and botany the conception of species is reverting, after 
many vicissitudes, more and more to that of a term "arbitrarily given for the 
sake of convenience to a set of individuals closely resembling each other" — 
Darwin's own definition. There would seem, therefore, to be no valid reason 
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a priori why the division into species should not be applied to mankind. It 
is for anthropologists to decide whether the facts require it. I do not hesitate 
to say that if such a division can be used it enormously simplifies classification, 
and that this alone might be a sufficient reason for adopting it. Once we have 
abandoned the Linnsean dogma, "Species tot sunt quot diversas formas ab initio 
produxit Infinitum Ens," it is hard to see any philosophical justification for 
refusing to multiply species; there is nothing more and nothing less divine in the 
conception of species than in any other of the convenient processes of our thought. 
Sergi goes further than dividing into species, he now in this latest work feels 
himself obliged to admit genera. This is not for me at least'a matter of cardinal 
importance. I do not forget that at least one great botanist of late years has ad- 
vocated the abolition of genera; and I would regard the retention or abolition of the 
term as purely a matter of convenience. The degrees of distinction between 
different genera and between species and genus vary enormously as every natural- 
ist knows, and there can be nothing preposterous in the suggestion that European, 
African and Asiatic man are as widely separated as some genera of plants and 
animals. 

Proceeding then on a principle of classification which has the closest analogies 
in botany and zoology the author of "L'Uomo" divides mankind into five genera, 
of which two are extinct and three still exist. He names them in carefully 
chosen terminology: 

Palaanthropus (including the several species of fossil man found in Europe). 

Notanthropus (including all the species of African man). 

Heoanthropus (Asiatic man). 

Arehceanthropus (including the two species of prehistoric man found in South 
America). 

Hesperanthropus (the American Indian). 

His book is devoted to the detailed description of each of these genera with 
their species, varieties and hybrids. Space forbids me to follow this treatment in 
detail, but I would recommend the reader carefully to study, among many 
other interesting points, the very original and somewhat audacious sections 
which deal with extinct man both in Europe and in South America. 

D. Randall-MacIver. 

GENERAL 

Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament. Translated and Edited by Robert 
William Rogers, xxii and 470 pp. Ills., index. Eaton & Mains, New 
York, 1912. $4.50. 9x6. 
This work comes to publication just forty years after Schrader's first edition 
of his comparison of the cuneiform inscriptions with various important passages 
of the Old Testament. Many of us yet recall the storm which burst about the 
head of the German Assyriologist, even such as perhaps refrained from the 
opinion that such work fell but little short of impiety and had the feeling that the 
foundations of the faith were shaken. How great a difference a few years have 
made, for this volume presents the largest possible instances whereby the temple 
libraries of the Euphrates valley have revealed a relation to the sacred books 
of the Jews which can be none other than that of source; yet this volume bears 
the imprint of publishers who stand almost as official in one of the largest of 
the evangelical churches. Prof. Rogers has rendered a double service in thus 
assembling all that is at present known upon this interesting theme. His trans- 
lation gives a running narrative such as will wholly satisfy the general reader. 
The students of the cuneiform will find abundant material for their research 
in his careful transliteration of the original texts, a science in itself apart from 
the question of interpretation. The material covers the religious mythology of 
early Genesis and in a second period affords data whereby to elucidate the 
historical books when the Jews and the Babylonians were in conflict for the 
empire of western Asia. In the former we find the story of the creation and 
of the deluge, in the latter the campaigns of such familiar monarchs as Tiglath- 
pileser, Sennacherib, Nebuchadnezzar and Belshaszar. It simplifies the reading 
that Prof. Rogers in his translation has employed names made familiar through 
the Jewish scriptures. It would be difficult for the untrained to recognize the 
king who went out to grass under the designation of Na-bi-um-ku-dur-ri-u-su-ur. 

William Churchill. 



